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REMARKS 



ON THE 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES 



OP 



HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 



It is, I believe, universally acknowledged, that in conse- 
quence of the progress of science, the divisions which were 
formerly proposed by Bacon and D'Alembert are not suited 
to its present condition. Dugald Stewart intended, in the 
Preliminary Dissertation to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
to have begun with a general survey of the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge. He thought that it would be 
easy to adapt the intellectual map of Bacon and D*Alembert 
to the present advanced state of the sciences ; but upon a 
closer examination of their labours, this illustrious philo- 
sopher found himself under the necessity of abandoning the 
design from doubts with respect to the justness of their lo-' 
gical views, which terminated, unfortunately, according to my 
humble sentiments, only in a conviction that these views are 
radically and essentially erroneous. 

** Instead, therefore, of endeavouring to give additional 
currency to speculations which I conceived to be fundament- 
ally unsound, I resolved to avail myself of the present op- 
portunity to point out their most important defects, — defects 
which I am nevertheless very ready to acknowledge, it is 
much more, easy to remark than to supply. The critical 
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strictures which, in the course of this discussion, I shall have 
occasion to offer on my predecessors will, at the same time, 
account for my forbearing to substitute a new map of my own 
instead of that to which the names of Bacon and D'Alem- 
bert have lent so great and so well-iQerited a celebrity ; and 
may perhaps suggest a doubt, whether the period be yet 
arrived for hazarding again, with any reasonable prospect of 
success, a repetition of their bold experiment." But in 
another place he says, ** In examining the details of Bacon's 
survey, it is impossible not to be struck (more especially 
when we reflect on the state of learning two hundred years 
ago) with the minuteness of his information, as well as with 
the extent of his views ; or to forbear admiring his sagacity 
in pointing out, to future adventurers, the unknown tracks 
still left to be explored by human curiosity. If his classifi- 
cations be sometimes artificial and arbitrary, they have at 
least the merit of including, under one head or another, 
every particular of importance; and of exhibiting these 
particulars with a degree of method and of apparent con* 
nection^ which, if it does not always satisfy the judgment, 
never fails to interest the fancy, and to lay hold of the 
memory. Nor must it be forgotten, to the glory of his 
genius, that what he failed to accomplish remains to this 
day a desideratum in science; that the intellectual chart 
delineated by him is, with all its imperfections, the only one 
of which modern philosophy has yet to boast." 

The classification of hiunan knowledge is intimately 
blended with the question of the classification of books; 
and I think that Dugald Stewart may not have given at- 
tention to the assistance which can be derived in the con- 
sideration of the former question from the labours of 
Leibnitz^ Brunet, Mr. Home, and others, who have con- 
sidered speciaQy the latter question. Unfortunately, the 
synoptical arrangements of the titles of books are generally 
appended to voluminous catalogues which are scarcely ever 
met with in pritvate libraries, so that the valuablie information 
which might be derived from themr is liable to be over- 
i looked. I propose to consider^ particulotxlyi what modifi- 
cations the system of Bacon requires, the objectioBs which 



have been made to it, and to render it applicable, if possible, 
to the classification of books. 

It is difficult to apply the principle of classification to ob- 
jects which are not separated by a well-marked boundary, 
and which are not susceptible of measurement, as the 
Sciences or the Faculties of the Mind, from which they 
emanate. The earth and the sky are at once separated 
by the horizon, but, in the spectrum, it is impossible to 
determine where the yellow colour leaves off, and the green 
begins. For this reason, the discovery of the black lines 
has greatly contributed to the advancement of the science 
of Physical Optics, in the hands o f Powell an d other phi- 
losophers, by supplying a well-defined mark which previ- 
ously had escaped observation. Every classification of 
the sciences must be imperfect, because one runs un- 
avoidably into another. Thus, Chemistry treats of some of 
the qualities of plants which are not foreign to Botany ; 
and Zoology, in arranging animals, avails of the knowledge 
of their structure furnished by Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology^ The same intimate connection exists between 
the diflTerent branches of Mental Philosophy, and these again 
anastomose with the Physical Sciences. Natural Religion 
has been in a great measure founded upon facts drawn from 
Anatomy and Natural History ; and some mental phenomena 
fidl properly within the province of Pathology. 

Human learning is divided b y Bacon in to History, Phi- 
losophy, Poetry, this division being drawn from the three 
intellectual operations, Memory, R£ason, Imagination. 

The following is D'Alembert's st atement of Bacon's leading 
ideas. 

** The objects about which our minds are occupied are 
either spiritual or material, and the media employed for this 
purpose are our ideas, either directly received, or derived 
from reflection. The system of our direct knowledge con- 
sists entirely in the passive and mechanical accumulation of 
the particulars it comprehends ; an accumulation which 
belongs exclusively to the province of Memory. Reflection 
b of two kinds, according as it is employed in reasoning on 
Ae olgacts of our direct ideas, or in studying them as mo- 
dels for imitation. 

b2 
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. V Xbu« Memory, ReasoDy strictly so called^ and Imagiaatioiif 
are the three modes in which the mind operates on the sub^ 
jects of its thoughts. By Iinfigination, however j is here to 
bft'Understoodi not the faculty of conceiving or representing 
to ourselves what we have previously perceived, a faculty 
which differs in nothing from the memory of those percept 
tiona, and which, if it were not relieved by the invention ojf 
signs, would be in a state of continual exercise. The power 
which we denote by this name has a nobler province allotted 
to it, that of rendering imitation subservient to the creations 
of genius* 

*' These three faculties suggest a corresponding division 
of human knowledge into three branches : 1 . History, which 
derives its materials from Memory ; 2. Philosophy, which is 
the product of Reason; and, 3. Poetry, (comprehending 
imder this name all the Fine Arts,) which is the offspring 
of the Imagination." 

These are the words of Bacon, in Watts's translation : 
** Individuals only strike the sense, which is the port or 
entrance of the understanding. The images or impressions 
of these individuals, accepted from the sense, are fixt in the 
Memory, and at first enter it entire, in the same manner 
they were met; afterwards the understanding ruminates 
upon them, and refines them, which then it doth either 
merely review, or, in a wanton delight, counterfeit and 
resemble; or, by compounding and dividing, digest and 
endue them. So it is clearly manifest, that from these 
three fountains oi Memory, o( Imagination, and of Reason, 
there are these three emanations of History, of Poesie, 
and of Philosophy, and that there can be no other nor no 
more : for History and Experience we take for one and the 
same, as we do Philosophy and Sciences.'' According to 
Dr* Combe, this is the account of the faculties given by 
Aristotle, and repeated, with little variation, by the writers 



of the middle ages. 

Different faculties which are attributed to the mind, such 
as Consciousness, Conception, Classification, and Abs^ 
traction^ are indirectly included under this division of 
Bacon. But Mbmo&y, Reason, and lMAG£NATioN»4nii«t be 
considered as arranged circularly } that is to say, Memory 



«nd iMAeiNATioN are not more widely separated' from each 
other than they are from Reason ; so that I conceive the 
order in which they follow each other is indifferent. 

All branches of knowledge may be considered as resnlting 
from the combination of many elementary notions or ideas. 
Metaphysicians study particularly the nature of these ele- 
mentary phenomena, or simplest manifestations of the human 
intellect ; and Bacon's distribution of the Arts and Sciences^ 
in reference to the intellectual faculties, can only be true in 
relation to the proportion in which the elementary notions 
or simplest ideas combine to form any given art or science. 
These most elementary notions, which are blended in all 
«ubdivisions of human knowledge, can be referred to three 
distinct faculties. Memory, Reason, Imagination; because 
they consist in ideas either remembered, reasoned, or ima» 
gined. '' Ainsi, s'il est vrai, que tons (les faits de I'intelli- 
gence) consistent en id^es, soit acquises, soit rappel^s, soit 
fictivement combines, tons ont leur principe et leur raison 
dans Tune de ces trois fonctions de la faculty des id^s, k 
savoir, la connaissance (Reason of Bacon?), la memoire et 
rimagination.**- ^Damiron, Cours de Philosophie, voL i. 
p. ^16. (See Appendix, p. vii.) 

The truths which, agreeing in certain attributes, are 
included under a general name, and constitute any given 
science, are generally complex and very remote from those 
simple apprehensions or notions which admit of being traced 
to distinct operations of the human understanding. Hence, 
in attempting a classification of sciences, little assistance 
can be derived from any preliminary classification of the 
simpler modes of action of the intellectual faculties. 

HISTORY is divided by Bacon into Natural Histort Syrtem of 
and Civil History (see Appendix, p. i). Natural Hi- 
story is divided into the history of generations, preter gene* 
rations, and of arts*, '* meaning thereby the state and con« 
dition of nature herself, displaying herself in her ordinary 
eburse; or put out of her usual course, and deposed from 
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rstem of her state, as in Monsters, or, lastly, as she is compMdt and 
^^^ fkshioned in artificial operations." At present it seems 
inexpedient to separate widely Botany and Zoology {Ckt^ 
sificatory Sciences of Wbewell) from Physiology and Com- 
parative Anatomy, {Organieal Sciences of Whewell,) or 
Teratology from Anatomy. Many of the arts are allied to 
Chemistry, so aliso is the history of meteors, winds, rains, 
tempests, (Meteorology,) {Aimology of Whewell,) and the hi- 
story of the earth, (the Paketiological Sciences of Whewell,) 
\- or Geology. It appears better here to depart from the 
^ system of Bacons and~fopIace~19AfuRAL History in PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

CIVIL HISTORY is divided by Bacon into Eoclbsia- 
STiCAL and Civil; Civil History into Memorials, (i. e« Edicts 
of Princes, Decrees of Councils, &c.) Antiquities, and Per- 
fect History. Perfect History is again divided into .Chro^> 
nicies of Times ; Lives of Persons {Biogrciphy) ; Relations 
of Acts. 

Ecclesiastical History is divided into the general Hi** 
story of the Church, History of Prophecy, History of Pro- 
vidence. 

Bacon places here the HISTORY OF LEARNING 
AND ARTS, which did not exist as a separate branch of 
human knowledge at the time when he wrote, and therefore 
he " thought good to report it as deficient. The History 
of the world, destitute of this, may be thought not unlike the 
statue of Polyphemus with his eye out, that part of the 
image being wanting which doth most show the nature and 

spirit of the person There are extant some weak and 

barren discourses touching the Inventors of Arts and 
Usages ; but a just and general History of Learnings we 
avouch that none hitherto hath been published.** Bacoa 
proceeds with precepts how to compile such a work. 

Since the time of Bacon many philosophers have devoted 
their lives to researches connected with the history of sci- 
ence, and many works of great value have been written, but 



this subject is still neglected ia education. In this country 
wie may hope that the History of the Inductive Sciences, 
and the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties^ will hasten 
the removal of this defect. 



PHILOSOPHY 18^ sometimes, particularly on the Con- System 
tinent, restricted to include tlie different branches of Mental ^^^^ 
Philosophy, vis. Metaphysics (or Psychology), Moral Phi* 
LOsopHY, and Logic. It is used by Bacon in a more ex* 
tended sense; and includes the Knowledge of God, the 
Knowledge OF Nature, and the Knowledge of Man. 

The Knowledge of God is divided into Natural Rb« 
ligion and Revealed Religion* 

The Knowledge of Nature is divided into Physic 
Sfscial and Metaphysic ; the subdivisions of thesci and 
most of the remarks of Bacon upon them^ belong to- the age V 

in which he lived. 

The Knowledge of Man is divided into the knowledge 
touching the body of man, and that touching the soul of 
man. The former is divided into Art Medicinal, Cosmetic^ 
Athletic, and Voluptuary. 

The knowledge which ^'respecteth the use and objects of 
the faculties of the mind of man/' is divided by Bacon into 
Logic and Ethics*. Again, Logic is divided into the arts 
of invention, of judgement, of memory, and of tradition. 
The art of tradition is divided into the doctrine of the me- 
thod of speech, and the doctrine of the illustration of speech, 
or Grammar and the Art of Writing. Logic is defined by 
Dr. Wattsj to be the art of using reason well in our in- 
quiries^ after truth, and the communication of it to others ; 
by Dr. Wha teley — "The Science, and also the Art, of 
Reasoning." " 

Mr. Newman has entered at greater length into the proper 
acceptation of the term Logic. " Logic is derived from 
XAyo^y a word of immense applicabihty, meaning Speech, or 
InCeUigence, or System, or Rationale, or Gk>od Sense. 
Instead of Logic the classical writers often say Dialectics^ 
which means ^ the science of Discoursing,' from StaXiyofitUf 
to converse. When we take a review of various sciences, 
though at first they seem to have little in common, closer in- 
spection shows that the methods of proceeding are in many 

* The learning taugbt in- die schools daring the middle ages was com- 
prised i n two com rses, called the Dimum and the Quadrivium, The first 
iachided Orammar, lL(^ and Rhetoric ; the second, Arithmetic, Gvometry, 
Astronomy, and Music. . 






•».«^^6i'y much alike; insomuch that . aL^pakoowAot haa^hnade 



progress in. oi^« -Q^^ ft^ds olJiisrs tp be easier on that ac* 
count ; for in all there is an investigation of truth. The 
Oft)ii%^^M&^r'6f Logic is no' ^particular set of phenomena, 
parallel in character to that which other sciences contem- 

plate, but is Proof or Evidence as such Under the 

term Metaphysics (and indeed Logic) is often understood 
something quite different, vie. an inquiry iilto the InteHectaal 
Powers, or Phenomena of the Mind at large. Such a sisience 
will discuss the nature of Attention and Retention, Imagi- 
nation, lavention, Judgement, Association, and such Kke; 
or again, the Assertions, Sentiments, and Active Powers of 
V Man. The nam e Psychology h as been well used in modern 
times to distinguish this branch of inquiry." 

hoQW appears to The used by Bacon and by D'Alembert in 
a much mo re extended sensejhan by modern writers. 

Bacon includes under Poetry all works of fiction. " By 
Poesie in this place, we onderstand nothing else, but Ori- 
ginal History^ or Fables. As for Verse ^ that is only a style 
of expression, and pertains to the Art of Elocution*' 

D'Alembert, in his Systhne Figure des Connaissances 
Humaines (see Appendix, p. iv.), has closely followed Bacon. 
If the brackets, &c. are removed, this scheme will stand 
nearly as follows ; but the original is so irregularly drawn 
up, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to reduce it to uni- 
formity. 

HISTORY. 

'^ • Saored HistorV. 

lE^CCLESIASTICAL HiSTORY. 
- G^lfi'»fl3TORY; 

' I^emoirs. Antiquities. Perfect History. 

•<il ■■■"■•■;■! ' 

ii ^..NlitURAI, JIlSTORY J 

History of Minerals, of Vegetables, of Animals^ &c. JJi- 
s|;lfty 4I Monliter^, &c Arts and Manufactures. 

1/ PHILOSOPHY. ^ 

Natural Religion. Repealed Religion. 



,4'!^ qt 'f hi^k^ Artj.pfjjlecollectiop* Art of.CJ^mipwH- 




ORAL AND Political Philosophy ; 
, : ]^thiKP£f • , ; Jui;is^pjc\idence« Political Economy. 



;>i AM? 



IVTathematics ; 

4^t^LipQietic» Gfipmetry* Mechanics. Astronomy. Acou^ 
9tiQ^ JPijeuwaticau Theory of Probability. 

^ Physics; (Physique Pabticulij^ee.) 

.^oology. Physical Astronomy. .Meteorology. Cosnu)- 
logy. 3otany* Mineralogy. Chemistry. 

* . ■. - ■ 

r. . ^ POETRY, 

'* ' Nak^ative ; 
Epic Poeni. Madrigals. Epigrams. Romances, &c. 



DlElAMATtC ; 

Tragedy. Comedy. Opera. Pastorals, &c, 

' ' Parabolic; 

Allegories, &c 

Music. Painting. Sculpture. Civil Architecture. En- 
graving. 

Leibnitz's divisions (see Appendix, p. xi.) resemble the 
divisions in D'Alembert's system, if we arrange them as fol- 
lows: History, Theology, Intellectual Philosophy, Juris- 
prudence, Philology, Mathematical Philosophy, Physical 
I^I^Uospph]^^ Medicine. 

'D'Alembert places under Natural History the History 
of Meteors, of the Earth and Sea, of Minerals, of Vegetables, 
of Animals, and of the Elements. But the History of Mi- 
nerals does not differ from Mineralogy, that of Vegetables 
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from Botany^ or tbftl o£< Ankiak.fr^mi Zwlogy, vhich are 
placed under Physique PaartAcutihre. It is difficult to un« 
derstand what is meant by the manner in which Mudic^ Paint- 
ings &c« are inserted under Poetry. See Appendix^ p. Tii, 

■Their insertion here is approved by Dugald Stewaart : 

*^ The latitude given by D'Alembert to the meaning of the 
word Poetry f is a real and very impo rtant improvement on 
\ BacQU j who restricts it to Fictitious History, or Fables." 

'^ Les mots sont la mati^re du poete^ comme les sons la xna- 
ti^re du musicien, comme les lignes la mati&re de Tarchitecte 
et du statuaire, comme les couleurs la mati^re du peintre." 
Cousin, Cours de.E^losophie.— rit is unnecessary to multiply 
quotations for the purpose of showing the analogy which is 
universally admitted between Poetry, Music, Architecture, 
Sonlptiure and PaintiDg. 
System of Locke has given the following Division of the Sciences in 
hls^wbrk on the Human Understanding. 

'^ All that can fall within the compass of human imder- 
standing, being either, first, the nature of things as they are 
in themselves, their relations, and their manner of opera- 
tion ; or secondly, that which man himself ought to do, as a 
rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any end, 
especially happiness ; or thirdly, the ways and means whereby 
the knowledge of both the one and the other of these is at- 
tained and communicated : I think science may be divided 
properly into these three sorts. 

"Physica. — First, the knowledge of things, as they are 
in liieir own proper beings, their constitution, properties and 
operations ; whereby I mean not only matter and body^ but 
spirits also, which have their proper natures, constitutions, 
and operations, as welt as bodies. This, in a little more en- 
Isqrged sense of the word, I call ^vaiteff, or natural philosophy. 
The end of this is bare speculative truth; and whatsoever 
can afford the mind of man any such, falls under this branch, 
whether it be God himself, angels, spirits, bodies, or any of 
their assertions, as numbers, and figure, &c. 

f* Secondly, wpa/crucfff the skill of right, applying our 
own powers and actions for the attainment of things good 
and useilil. The most considerable under this head is 
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hnrnaii aotioti6^^ich lead 'to hftppineMi^ aad tkemeaiiiflo 
pi^actise them. 

'"^ Thirdly, the third branch iftajr h^ called Si/^mm-aip^ 
or the-dectruie of signs^ the most usual whereof being words, 
it is aptly enough termed also Aoyuetf^ lope ; the business 
whereof is to consider the nature of signs the mind makes 
use of for the understanding of tfaingsi or ccmveying its 
knowledge to others." 

Locke's first division must be consider ed asincl uding JJB'' 

LIOION^ MlSTAPHYSiCli, MATHBHATICa, NaTUHAL PtiltO- 

soFHY and Natural History; The second division ia 
Ethics, and the third Logic. Locke appears to ha^e 
adopted uncon sciously the division which waa generally 
adopted by the philosophers of an cient G reece ; but BugalA, 
Stewart observes that, notwithstandmg this authority, in its 
favour^ << it IS difficult to reconcile one's self to an arrange* 
ment which^ while it classesf with Astronomy^ with Me« 
chanics, with Optics, and with Hydrostatics, the strikingly 
contrasted studies of Natural Theology, and the Philo-* 
sophy of the Human Mind, disunites from the two last the 
far more congenial sciences of Ethic and Logic." 

M. Cousin ^says, '* Je n'ai rien k dure de cette division^ 
sinon qu'elle est assez vieiUe, ^videmment arbitraire et su- 
perficielle, et bien infi^ieure a la division c^l^bre de Bacon^ 
reproduite par D' Alembert. J'ai m^me bien de la peine i 
me persuader que'l'auteur de ce paragraphe ait connu la 
division de B acon., Je vois bien pkitdt ict, connile~dan8 lo^ 
troisii^e Kvre sur les signes eC les mots, le souvenir de la 
lecture d e Hobb es." 

Benthamdivid^ ' ART and SCIENCE (EUD^ffiMO- Syrtcm a 
NlCB"^n53STOLOGY), mto Cffiwoscowc Ontowkiy *^**^ 
(Metaphysics,) and Idioscopig ONYOikOOY. 

Lhoscopic Ontology ii divided into SomAXosooPic and 
Pmeumatosgopic. 

Somatoscopic is divided into Pososcopic (Matheiiialios)^ 
and Poioscopic. PoioscofMc is divided into Physinrgo- 
soopic (Natural History,) tad Anihropurgoscopic (Natural 
Philosophy). 
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Syitemof PNBUMAToscopicisditidedlAtoNooitoo^icinid-PatkMOc^o; 
Bentham. NooBcoi^ % divided in<6 PhftkMooiJile (Logid) MdiJoeiMF^ 
nei^kmcopic, irfaich includes Otanmar and Rhetoric.^ 'Pli^ 
th^scopic is divided into Brgaatic (Ethics), and AhergiMid, 
(>£sthetici^). ' Ethics is either Exegetic or Dicasticj 'vi«b 
Deontology; knowledge of what is proper to be doni^l 
Exegetic and Dicastic Ethics are Poliosoopic (state-r^ 
garding), or Apolioscopic, viz. Private Ethics. Polioseo^e 
Ethics is Esoscopic, viz. Internal Government; or Exoscopid» 
viz. International Politics* 

This system may be considered as including the sul)jecls 
which come under the PHILOSOPHY of Bacon, with the 
exception of Theology. 

Bentham argues that the primary source of Bacon's 
division is iinliappi^ chosen* But, according to this divi- 
sion, it does not seem necessari ly impKed. as Bentham snp- 
poses, that Memory ^ Reason^ and Imaginaiion apply them- 
selves exclusively to a certain parcel of the branches -orf 
\^ art or science, but th at Memory is chiefly co ncerned #ith 
matters of History, Reason with those of Philosophy, tend 
Imagination with those of Poetry, or Fiction. 

Bentham also contends, that *^ the appellations, in s^eral 
leading instances, are inapposite.** This difficulty he avt>id8 
in his own system, by the substitution of the word '*/\)jro- 
sedpic^ (quantity -regarding) for Mathematics, ^* Co^no^ 
itopit^* for Mechanics, &c. But it is undesirable to introM- 
dtice so many new words: '*all nomenclatnre must be a 
balance of difficulties ; and a good, short, unmeaning riaxaef 
which has once obtained a footing in usage, is prefblfa'bte 
/ to almost any other." Bentham attaches par tieuh^'ikn- 

portanee to the^bifureate mode of division, without^ aa* I 
bunibly conceive, sufficient grounds. 'Uport this poirit, Held. 
has the following judicious remarks: ^ 

' ** Peter'Rataos, who had the spirit of a refd'rmei* inphilo* 
sophy, and who had force of genius sufficient #O'8hidC0<lAL^ 
Aristotelian fabric in many parts, but insufficient to erect 
any thing more solid in its place, tried to remedy the im- 
perfection of philosophical divisions by introducing a new 
manner of dividing. H^s divisions always consisted of two 
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one 4boiiUi diivida EogUadlolKd MMdkaex luicL wbftt JA^not 
Afiddlesex* i II is evideai . that these two memberfi . compre* 
bend all digland ; foiv the lo^cidn« obBerve»'that.a. t/eroii 
along with its contradictory} <oomprehenAi I all thingflu ^ . In 
the same mann^ry we may divide what is not MiddleaeW' into 
Kent and what is not KenU Then one may go on by dif- 
▼ioona and subdmsiona. that are absolutely complete* 
This example may serve to give an idea of the spirit of 
Ramean divisions, which were in no small reputation about 
two hundred years ago. 

*^ Aristotle was not ignorant of this kind of division i but 
he used it only as a touchstone to prove, by inductioui the 
perfection of some other division, which, indeed, is the best 
use that can be made of it. When applied to the common 
purpose of division, it is both inelegant and burdensome to 
the memory ; and after it has put one out of breath by end- 
kss subdivisions, there is. still a negative term left behind, 
whic h shows th at you are no neainer die end of your journey -/ 

than when you began/' 

The sense which Bacon attaches to the words Memory 
and Imagination is sufficiently clear. By Jteasanf Bacon no 
doubt meant to convey the notion which is expressed by the 
word Judgement in Combe's System of Phrenology/, p. 641., 
in Gregory's Conspectus Medidna, chap, x., and in other 
works. The classification of the difterent branohes of human 
knowledge may, however, be detached from the difficult 
psychological question of the division of the intellectual 
fiicukies* 

Chambers's div ision of knowledge, divested of brackets, \^ 

fcc (see Appendix, p. viii.) is as follows: the foundation 
tiiUs distributioa of the several branches of Art or Science, 
according to the *^ agency or non-agency of the human mind 
in 'reigpeci thereof, " is explained at length in the Prefiu^e to 
CbanJ)et's . Ency olopsedia. 

. ■ ■ 1 . 1 ■ • 



NATURAL AND SCIENTIFICAL KNOWLEDGB. 



System of 
Chamben. 


SSNStBLE ; 

Natual HiBtory. 

Rational ; 








Natur«l Philosophy. 
Religion. 


MetaphyMcs. 


Pure Mathematiot. 




ARTIFICIAL AND TECHNICAL KNOWLED(^. 




Internai. ; 








Logic. 








External ; 







■Real; ' 

Chemistry. Mixed Mathematics. Anatomy. Medic^i^ 
Symbolical; 

Grammar. Heraldry. Rhetoric. Poetry. 

Although Poetry is found in the last hne, this diyisipn 
can scarcely be considered as including more than the 
Subjects which come under the PHILOSOPHY of Bacon. 

In 1834, AmpferejJublished an elaborate system of classic 
flcation in a work entitled, " Essiu sur la pliilosophie de9 
Sciences, oil Exposition analytique d'une classification na- 
turelle'de toutes les connaissances humainea." I have re- 
printed hia principal diviaionB (Sciences of the 1st order), in 
tfee Appfendir, p. ix. Each of these is again divided by 
Ampere into four branches, most of -which are distinguished 
by appellationsdevised expressly, lis Mnemiographie, Cffinol- 
bofogie, Cybem^tique, &c. AnipSre objects that Bacon and 
those *ho have sinte treated of the classification of sciences, 
have been content with assigning a place to groups of truths 
under those titles which usage has capriciously assigned to 
them; and he contends that it is necessary to bagin>by 
JUnning groups upon some more rationajl system, aad by 
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giying new names to the groups so formed. By so doing 
symmetry may be gained, and I am willing to admit thltt the 
names in common use for different branches of science may 
have been assigned capriciously, but I do not think that any 
attempt to make an entire change of nomenclature 10 likely 
to be attended with success, or to be of practical utility : 
nor does it seem expedient to disregard those divisions 
which are generally adopted. 

The system of the Encyclopasdia M etropolitana rjemains System of 
to be mentioned. In this arrangement the Arts and Sciences ciopedS[' 
are exhibited according to " two sorts of relations. The MetropoU- 
first is that which the ideas or laws of the mind bear to each 
other; the second, that which they bear to the external 
world. On the former are built the Pure Sciences ; on the 
latter, those which we call the Mixed and Applied. 

" The Pure Sciences represent pure acts of the mind, and 
those only ; whether employed in contemplating the /arms 
under which things, in their first elements, are necessarily 
viewed and treated by the mind ; or in contemplating the 
substantial reality of these things. 

*' Hence, in th e pure sciences, arises the known distinct ion 
pSfomutl and reali and of the first, some teach the element- 
ary forms, which the mind necessarily adopts in the pro- 
cesses of reasoning ; and others, those under which alone 
all particular objects can be grasped and considered by the 
mind ; either as distinguishable in quantity and number, or 
as occupying parts of space. The real sciences, on the 
other hand, are conversant with the true nature and exist- 
ence, either of the created universe around us, or of the 
guiding principles within us, in their various modifications 
and distinguishing movements ; or, lastly, with the real na^- 
ture and enstence of the great cause of alL When we 
descend to the second order of relations, namely, those 
which we bear to the external world, Theory is immediately 
introduce/l ; new sciences are formed, which, in contradi- 
stinction from the pure, are called the mixed and applied 
Sciences.** 

PURE (FORMAL) SCIENCES (See Appendix, p. x.) 
include Universal Ghrammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Mathematict, 
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Bfetapliysics. 1>tJRE (REAL) SCIENCES include llaw^ 
llmls amt Theology. \ 

MIXEP SCIENCES include Mechwics^ Hydrpsia^, 
FoeidnatiHBtj Optics, Astronomy. It may be iere remarked 
\ dU(£'%^ "BubdiVision^ ajre ftictog ruous , fot^MecEani^ m" 
dS^ed into Statics alid Dynamics, and Hydrostatics is ttaA, 
branch of Statics which treats of the equilibrium of fluids* 

APPLIED SCIENCES mclude Experimental PhhLo- 
»otBi;(NaiUfdl'Phihs(j^htf), t^e Fine Arts, the U^^FdrL 
Arts, Natural History, Application of N atuj^al ifli- 
noKYf {Medicine). 

These two principal divisions of the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana mclude all that may b6 referred to PHILOSOPHY 
and POETRY, and they are somewhat anald^oW td^Am- 
pire*s divisions. Sciences Noologiques and SeienetM Ctknuh- 
logiquee. 

The third division contains HISTORY ; and the^ur^ 
division appears to be extraneous, and introdu/ced me] 
ev ade practical difficulties by furnishing a depository for 
those locaTwd supplementary illustrations whidi eoifld not 
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be conveniently placed elsewhere. 

The following system seems to me less open to objaotion 
in the presenF state of science, than those which ll have 
endeavoured to describe ; i t differs from that of D'Alembe rt, 
chiefly in the following circumstances : 



Natural History is removed from^ HISTORli^iand 
placed under PHILOSOPHY, between Natu^l PHiy>- 
SOPHY and Medicine. 

In D'Alembert's system, Geogr aphy is a subo.i;4fiiate 
class of Astronomic Geom^trique, I have made it a sepjara^e 
division; in this I have followed Mr. Horne,^ bust * ftiy,? 
some doub ts of the propriety of this*cHainge7 Voyages ana 
7Vao«/# conaidt.of i^^ History of the adventures oftnlvel- 
lers^.aftd qo cpD«e pnd^r HIgi;rpRY, Jjftt ge(^4^fs,f^gfi{- 
tainly a branch of mixed mathematics. Geography is in- 
cluded with Geology in the 8ame;fiuept}on,of .the ^ritmbjAs- 
soci^t;ip» for tl^ A^vftpwiwex^iof S^|wj9Q. .,,^^^ 
JuRispRUppjffflijp sepp^^^is^^^^^ 
bert under IdfoRALE rARTiGULiERE. See Appendix, p. v. 
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Acoustics and Fneumatics. I nave enujaesat^a 7 0111 
Medicine^ Anatom^^ ana Vt^svo^gyt 



sup^iij 



'^te,^d,yu,^ns pf^^fo^jfl^y l?^^^S^?r?^:u^fef^1fift ^ 
tftme mconsisfj^jwtth ^te prd^pvy ^cjc^tjttj^ g|l^|^ 
word ZJppIogy ,at the present time. ' , , > .^^ rf^asid 

I J^aye inJ;ro4uced aflivision of Arxs« !]^/|Apf s^ {I^i|^a- 
NUPACxp^fis. (7VcAno%y) in PillLQSQP^^^ jtj^ejf ^1^ 
ini^bided by ..D'Alembert under Natvral JjU^i^^R^ in 
HISTORY. Vr .' * „ ,^. 

vij-7( :■,/, , I :M HISTORY.. . :. .,.. .,r...i..T; c^ns^iJcq 

rr? /S A€B(9D HfSXQRY. /yjIJOM bn r System pro 

__ ,_ . . posed by th 

M^^-fidcLnsAnKcAL History. ' ' ^^.^ .i:i:oicr^ib ^ neq Author. 
Civil History ; .i^isv^^oi 

-'^StitlgiStfe- ' Histery, Biography. A^tiquitiesf ''%r 
i£p2^'. * fft^lottacy. Genealogies. ^r» "^^'^^^^ 

♦on €IW#I>W«-lf ; •■ . .. • .:-"•: ' v'dj" 

Geography. Hydrography. VciyageB and:4Fnrr%ts;o > sd 

HWTQRY of" THE ARTS, OF THE SciENCB^, AND OF Xl- 

'■■ i * 'i'.ri'r >. . :• ■ . ■ , - -.r. .* •"' oAs Ct? 

TERATURE, ^ 

PHILOSOPHY- <^^^^? 

'^aSdl^gfili^nr^ feev^aled fe^igfoii!^^^^^ ''^ ^'^^^^ 

yuw'*5tva w. Law if N^iiiiigrr^iaW^'i^^' 

bviKt^m;ecv0ii!KV M<$itAL, a^0 Pdiii^ibi^i Pnv&iss^f k)i»9*N V 
^6K(5^^rt!ofWttthi|.'«ietbg!3^ A4*t6f Wilitta^/ 
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System / MATHEMATICS; V- l4 



proposed 
by the 
Author. 



Pure Mathematics. Astronomy. Mechanics. Optics. 



, V 1 Natueal Philosophy ; 

V ^ I Electricity. Magnetism. Galvanism or Voltaic Electri- 

I city. Chemistry. Meteorology. 

Natural History ; 
Mineralogy. Geology. Agriculture. Botany, Zoology. 

H . . Medicine ; 

Physiology and General Anatomy. Comparative -Aach- 
tomy. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. General Pathology 
and the Practice of Medicine. Surgery. Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

Arts, Trades, and Manufactures ; 
Rural and Domestic Economy. Manufactures. 



THE FINE ARTS. 
Architecture. Sculpture. Painting. Music. Poetry. 



If Ampere's divisions (see Appendix, p. ix.) be arranged 
in the following order, his classification will resemble. more 
nearly the preceding system. 



SCIENCES NOOLOGIQUES. 

Sciences Ethnologiques. (History.) 

Sciences Philosophiques. {Intellectual and Moral 

Philosophy,) 
Sciences Politiques. {Political Philosophy.) 

Sciences Dialegma- {Logic, including Lan- 

TIQUES. g^^g^') 
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, SCIENCES COSMOLOGIQUES*. , 

Sciences Mathematiques. (Mathematics.) 

Sciences Physiques. (Natural Philosopiiy.) 

Science* Natubbujes. (Natural History.) i 

Sciences Medicales. (Medicine.) 

Religion (7%^o/pg'2V naturelle and Theodicee) comes under 
M^taphysique in Ampere's system. 

The system of t|ie Encyclopaedia Metropolitana deviates 
from other methodsj by p lacing Pure Mathematics with Meta- 
physics under PURE (FORMAL) SCIENCES. See Ap- 
pendixy p. x. 

PURE SCIENCES include Religion, Jurisprudence, 
Intellectual, Moral and Political Philosophy, and 
Logic The division of MIXED SCIENCES corresponds 
to my division of Mathematics, and the divisionof APPLIED 
SCIENCES include, I. Natural Philosophy. IV. Na- 
tural History. V. Medicine. Ill, Arts, Trades and 
Manufactures. II. The Fine Arts. 
' Difficulties occur in the distribution of books, which 
appear to me to arise chiefly from* the following causes ; 

First, from works containing matter relative to several 
branches of knowledge, without one being sufficiently pre- 
dominant to allow of its being considered paramount to the 
rest, as Encyclopedias y Letters^ Journals of Science^ Me^ 
moirs of Academies, Polygraphy, or the works of Authors 
who have written on various subjects and in various styles. 
Dialogues on Miscellaneous subjects, &c. The obvious 
remedjjbr this is to be found by providing classes specially 
devoted to these works, or, in some cases, by inserting them 
under more than one title, with cross-references. 

It seems expedient that the classes which are introduced 
for the purpose of obviating this difficulty should be marked 
by some difference of type in the index or synoptical arrange- 
ment so that the remaining classes may exhibit a survey of 
the departments of human knowledge. 

* Indneiwe Sciences of Whewell. 
C2 
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Secondly, incongruities occur sometimes from subdivision3 _ 
being omitte d^ Take, for instance, a work on Cookery ^ 
This subject may be considered as subordinate to Dietetics^ 
and Dietetics as subordinate to Medicine ; yet, if the sub- 
divisions of Cookery and Dietetics were not introduced, the 
work on Cookery would come immediately under Medicine \ 
on the other hand, in a small Ubrary, if the subdivision 
Cookery had been introduced^ the work in question might 
. have been the only work contained in it But such trivis^ 
' inconsistencies, which are apt to strike those who only look 
at the subject superficially, may be evaded by making a 
class of Miscellaneous^ to receive such books as do not find 
a place which is free from objection elsewhere. 

Thirdly, difficulties arise from the imperfect state of our 
knowledge, and because even that scanty information is not 
generally diffused. The arts of Brewing and Baking are 
founded upon changes in the constitution of matter effected 
by heat and by other means which it is the object of Chemistry 
to investigate. Yet Brewers and Bakers proceed by rules, 
of which the expediency has been ascertained, and do not 
study the general properties of matter; so that treatises 
upon those arts do not generally deserve to be included under 
Chemistry^ chiefly for this reason, that being a science of 
which the rudiments even are not yet universally taught, 
the arts in question are only practised empirically. 

fourthly, it is difficult to distinguish all the branches, pf 
science which may appear to require a separate notice,, an4 
new applications of general principles are continually dis- 
covered, which render former enumerations incompIet|^. 
Since the time of D'Alembert, various applications ofapa; 
lysis have been added to the domain of mathematical mr 
vestigations, particularly the Theory of Molecular Attra^tip^ 

and the Theory of Heat. 

It is therefore impossible to frame any system whicI|L 
is free from objection, and which presents no ii^co^grui- 
ties ; in which every book can at once have ^. fitting pUPf 
assigned to it, and in which no works containing h|e|;ef.Q;- 
geneous materials may come into juxtaposition. ,]^ut jji^e 
diinculties which arise from the mixed chairactef;s of cer|t^j[|i 
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Bpecies haxe never been sufficient to deter naturalists from 
devoting attention to different systems of classifieation ; nor 
have they relinquished the task in despair because new ani- 
mals or herbs might be discovered, which would impair the 
value of distinctions previously relied upon, or render neces- 
sary the introduction of fresh genera. Wlien the advantages 
which result from the formation of classed catalogues of 
Books are fairly estimated, I think it will be admitted that 
the subject is worthy consideration, even if we lay aside the 
collateral advantages which arise from their affording a 
synoptical view of the different departments of knowledge. 
Classed catalogues afford to those who devote themselves 
to particular sciences the means of ascertaining readily the 
books which the library may contain in any particular sub- 
ject, while, if the library be extensive, it would be impossible 
to select them from an alphabetical catalogue. For this 
purpose it does not appear necessary to follow a system of 
classification which should render the subdivisions nume- 
rous ; as, for example, that o f Dryande r^ s catalogue, a system 
which must be more difficult of execution than one in which 
the classes are more comprehensive. But whether minute 
subdivisions are adopted or not, the genera or leading divi- 
sions must first be established ; and it is to this point that 
I shall here confine my attention. 

It may be useful to compare different systems of classifi- 
cation which have been adopted at some of our public in- 
stitutions, and which, doubtless, were very carefully con- 
sidered. (See Appendix.) It ha s been argued, that the 
difficulty and labour of classification increases with the 
extent of the library, and that such catalogues as I have 
here cited do not afford scope for laborious classification. 
Biit I a pprehend that the principal divisions ought in all 
cases to be the same, however great the number of the 
books which are to be embraced. The greater the extent 
of the library, the more subdivisions are admissible, but 
their number must of course be regulated by the strength of 
the library in each department of knowledge ; their selection 
ntusi depend upon the particular circumstances of each case, 
dtid' may be guided by convenience. The great natural 
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affinities, if I may so express myself, should be equally 
respected in large as in small libraries ; the same principles 
may regulate all, and thus the same subjects in all may be 
found in juxtaposition. It is true that much may be accom- 
plished by a judicious selection of classes, without studying 
any other than an alphabetical arrangement of them, and 
that even any artificial system which facilitates the di- 
stinction of subjects is better than none. But the ni^t 
perfect system of such kind seems trivial when compared 
with one which shows even imperfectly, how all subjects are 
connected together in one great scheme of human knowledge. 

Leibni tz proposed to divide Books into eight classes ; 

1. Theology. 2. Jurisprudence. 3. Medicine. 4. Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. 5. Mathematical Philosophy. 6. Phy- 
sical Philosophy. 7. Philology. 8. History. See Ap- 
pendix, p. xi. 

Girard p roposed six classes : 

U Theology. 2. Nomology. 3. Historiography. 4. Phi- 
losophy. 5. Philology. 6. Technology. 

Brunet h as five classes : 

Theology. Jurisprudence. Sciences and Arts. Belles- 
Lettres. History. 

Mr. Horne has six classes : 

Religion. Jurisprudence. Philosophy. Arts and Trades. 
History. Literature. 

'^ The classed catalogues which have been made upon the 
Continent, from Father Gamier's of the Jesuits' Library at 
Paris, 1678, to that of Monsieur De La Moignon's, 1791, 
have been primarily divided into four or five classes or 
faculties. Theology, Philosophy, History and Jurisprudence; 
the second comprising, in some instances, what has been 
more frequently distinguished as a separate class, the Belles 
Lettres." See the Report of the Select Committee on the 
British Museum, 1836, p. 529. 

The adoption of any method of arrangement canno t in-, 
trod uce any additional practical difficulty in the formation 
of a dSsseTcataTo^gue, lor wlien a certain number of subor- 
dinate TitTesTiWe''Beeir fixed upon they admit of being ar- 
ranged in parcels after different fashions. So, if we take a 
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pack of cards^ we may place those of the same suit together, 
or we may place the aces together, the kings together, &c. 
So, without altering the subordinate titles adopted in any 
classed catalogue of books, we may arrange them in ac- 
cordance with any given system,-— with that of Bacon, or 
that of Chambers, or that of Leibnitz. In order, therefore, 
to show practically b y an example how far the system which 
I have proposed in p. 16, after Bacon and D'Alembert, is 
applicable to the classification of books, I shall take the 
subdivisions from Mr. Home's catalogue of the Library of 
Queen's College, Cambridge (see Appendix, p. xv.), and 
arrange them after the plan given in p. 16. 



HISTORY. 

Ecclesiastical History ; 

Religious Customs, &c. of the Modem Jews,— >Talmadical Clasdfica-. 

Writings. History of the Christian Religion. Pagan and g^j^ p^ 

Mohammedan Religions. posed by 

the Atttho; 

Civil History ; 

Universal History, Ancient and Modem. Particular An- 
cient History. General History of Modern Europe, with 
the Particular History of certain Periods. History of Great 
Britain and Ireland. History of other European Kingdoms. 
History of Asia. History of Africa. History of America. 
Biographical History. Monumental or Heraldical and Ge- 
nealogical History. Chronology. Antiquities. Numis- 
matics. 

Geography ; 
Geography. Voyages and Travels. 

History of the Arts, of the Sciences, and of Li- 
terature ; 

History of Philosophy. History of Mathematics. History 
of Arts. History of Literature and Bibliography. 
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c^c^ PHILOSOPHY. 

Bookt]wo» ._ 

pned by RELIGION ; 

Treatises on Natural Religion, and on the Existence of a 
God. Holy Scriptures. Sacred Philology. Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Theologians, Ancient and Modem. Systematic 
Divinity. Moral and Casuistical Divinity. Polemical Di- 
vinity. Pastoral Theology. Hortatory Theology, or Ho- 
milies, Lectures, and Sermons. Mystical and Ascetic Di- 
vinity. Miscellaneous Treatises in Divinity. Treatises on 
Toleration, on the Right of Private Judgement, and on the 
Power of the Magistrate in Matters of Religion. Direc- 
tions, &c., for the Study of Theology. 

Jurisprudence ; 

Public Universal Law. Ancient, Civil, and Feudal Law. 
Canon Law. British Law. 

Intellectual, Moral, and Political Philosophy; 
Ethics. Metaphysics. Political Philosophy. 

Logic, ^eluding Language) ; 

Log^c. Mnemonics, or the Art of Memory, Natural and 
Artificial. Arts of Writing and Printing. Grammar. Phi- 
lology and Criticism. Rhetoric and Oratory. 
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Mathematics ; 

Pure Mathematics. Mixed Mathematics. 
Collective Works of Mathematicians, and General Treor 
tises on the Mathematics. ^ 
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Natural Philosophy : 

Physicsi or Natural and Experimental Philosofdbjr. Ghc^ 
mical Philosophy. ij. 
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Natural History;. ..J' ' > ^.i ..'. ■.;<. .. i,.n yn. 

Natural History. v: / ^ ^ 
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Medicine ; cussifica 

( i V:^ J'-O lii.i : tionof' 

Medicine. Anatomy. Surgery. Materia Medica and fJ^^JJ 

Pharmacy. ' theAttiM 
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A»T3, Tradbs^anp^ JN^anvfactures.; , 
iB'iiral and Domestic Econlomy. Manii&ctures. 



•It..-:. 

THE FINE ARTS. 



;Architecture. Arts of Design. Painting and Engraving. 
Poetry. 

Z%e collective Works of Philosophers. Historical Ex^ 
tracts and Miscellanies. Literary Miscellanies. General 
Tmeatisea on Human Knowledge ^ and on the Study of Phi- 
losophy. Encyclopedias and Dictionaries of Philosophy^ 
Arts and Sciences. 



The preceding system of classification differs fr om that of 
Mr. Home essentia ljyjn the following particulars : 

I ihcYiide the Histories of Philosophy, of Mathematics, 
of Arts, of Literature, and Sacred HistoRY, nhder 
HISTORY. 

I place Mnemonics and the Art of Writing and Printing 
under Logic, as well as Grammar, Philology, and Rhetoric, 
giving to the word Logic the extended sense in which it was 
used by Bacon, D'Alembert, and Locke. 

In my system. Painting and Architecture come with works 
of unagination under THE FINE ARTS, and I use the 
word Poetry in the same sense with Bacon, to include all 
works of fiction. Those titles which appear to have b'^en 
introduced by Mr. Home to meet the objection noticed in 
p. 19, are printed in ItaUcs. I attach no importance to the 
circumstance, that HISTORY happens 1;o'be placed first, 
after D*Alembert, and as I consider the system of dassifi- 
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cation circular, it may be placed after POETRY, without, 
accordwg'to my y^ew, introducing an essential alteration* 

The plan which is given in p. 17, ought also to be appU* 
ca ble to a classification of the distin guished men who have 
made important discoveries in science*, and therefore I shall 
now attempt to arrange, under the heads proposed in p. 17, 
The Distinguished Men of Modern Times, whose biography 
is given in the work published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, under that title. I avail 
myself of this list, in order to avoid the embarrassment of 
selection. 

History ; 

Difltin. Buchanan. De Thou. Clarendon. Hume. Voltaire. 

guished Gibbon. 

Men of 

modern -n 

tinges. Religion ; 

Wiclif. Erasmus. Luther. Cranmer. Melancthon. 
Calvin. Loyola. Knox. Taylor. Barrow. Bossuet. 
Fenelon. Wesley. 

Jurisprudence ; 

Sir Thomas More. Coke. Selden. Hale. Daguisseau. 
Erskine. 

Intellectual, Moral, and Political Philosophy ; 

Montaigne. Bacon. Grotius. Hobbes. Locke. Tur- 
got. Smith. Burke. Bentham. Wilberforce. 

Language ; 

Scaliger. Bentley. De L'Ep^e, Johnson. Sir W,. 
Jones. Porson. 

Mathematics ; 

Copernicus. L'Hospital. Kepler. Galileo. Des 
Cartes. Pascal. Leibnitz. Newton. Halley,,,,/Pollond. 
Bradleyt D'Alembert. Euler. Maskelyne. Lagrange. 
Delambre. Herschel. Laplace. 

* t>n doit placer en general, dans un m8me grbiiipey les v6iit^' dbnt les m^er 
hommei s'oocapent. Ampere, p. 99. nn^ ' 
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Natural Philosophy ; 
Boyle. Lavoisier. Black. Priestley* Wollaston. Distm- 

«^ guished 

J/My« : Men of 

modem 

Natural History ; 



Ray. Buffon. Linnaeus. Banks. Cuvier. 

Medicine ; 
Par€. Harvey. Sydenham. Hunter. Jenner. 

Arts, Trades, and Manufactures; 
Brindley. Arkwright. Smeaton. Watt. Cartwright. 

Architecture ; 
Bramante. Palladio. Wren. 

Sculpture ; 
Canova. Flaxman. 

Painting ; 
Leonardo da Vinci. Raphael. Corregio. Raimondi. 
Michael Angelo. Titian. Rubens. Poussin. Rembrandt. 
Claude. Murillo. Hogarth. Reynolds. 

Music; 
Handel. 

Poetry ; 
Dante. Petrarch. Boccacio. Chaucer. Lorenzo de 
Medici. Ariosto. Tasso. Spenser. Cervantes. Shake- 
speare. Ben Jonson. Moli^re. Milton. Corneille. 
Dryden. Addison. Defoe. Pope. Swift. Rousseau. 
Cowper. Schiller. Scott. Goethe. 

Statesmen ; 

Ximenes. Charles V. Elizabeth. Henry IV. of France. 
Sully. Richelieu. Hampden. Cromwell. De Witt. 
Colbert. Somers. Penn. Peter the Great. Lord Chat- 
ham. Washington. Pitt. Fox* Jefferson. Bolivar. 



Warriors ; 

Gustavus Adolphus. Turenne. Sobieski. William III. 
Vauban. Marlborough. Frederick II. Rodney. Nelson. 
Kosciusko. Napoleon. 

Navigators ; 
Cortez. Drake. Raleigh. Blake. Cook. . La Perouse. 

Societies Jt might be expected that scientific societies would em- 
motion and brace objects corresponding to the greater divisio&s of 
*^^rf" knowledge, but different branches of science seem to be 
Science, apportioned very irregularly ; some are not represented- as 



)r 



Intellectual and Moral Philos ophy ; others indirectly^ 
as HlsrORY. Dh ~ the other hand^ considerations- of 
classification appear to have led to the divisions of Uni- 
versities iato faculties f which together embrace all branches 
of human knowledge* 

The University of France is divided into five Facukiet, 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, Mathematical and Physical Sci- 
ence, Letters. 
r The Universities of Gottingen, Dorpat, and Christiaiiia, 
are divided into four Faculties, Divinity, Law, Medicint^ 
and Philosophy. 

Arts in the EngUsh Universities appear to take the place 
which Philosophy has in Germany. . \ - 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
is divided into six Committees ; 

1. Mathematics and General Phy- (Mathematics.) 

sics. 

2. Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. [Natural Philo- 
o. Geology and Geography. sophy.) 

4. Natural History. {Natural History.) 

5. Anatomy, Medicine, &c. {Medicine.) 

6. Statistics. {History X) 

In London, 
The Society of Antiquaries, the Statistical Society, and 
the Numismatical Society, belong to HISTORY. 



The Royal Society embraces Mathematics, Natural 
PmLosoPHy, Natural History, and M^piciiyE. 

The Royal Astronomical Society is specially devoted to 
Astronomt/y and the Geological Society to Geology, 

The Linnean Society, the Horticultural Society, {Botany 
and Agriculture,) the Zoological Society, and the Entomo- 
logical Society, belong to Natural History. 

The College of Surgeons and the College of Physicians 
are specially addicted to Medicine, 

The Royal Academy embraces Architecture, Sculpture, 
lind Painting. 

Sufficient reasons might perhaps be adduced to explain 
the irregular distribution of the objects to which different 
learned bodies are devoted, and the absence of societies 
specially instituted for the cultivation of some branches of 
science* The cooperation of individuals is more practicable 
in some cases than in others, and the publication of valuable 
papers on some technical subjects, not of general interest, 
would' be much curtailed if the expense were always left to 
•fall upon the authors. 

It is more difficult to offer satisfactory reasons for the 
alKence of method, and for the disproportionate attention 
given to some subjects in many schemes of elementary edu- 
cation. In our great public schools the time of the student 
is still almost entirely confined to the study of the Oreek 
and Latin writers ; and the difficulties which stand in the 
way of the introduction of other branches of knowledge have I 
yet to be surmounted. "^ 
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APPENDIX. 



FR. BACONI PARTITIO UNIVERSALIS 
DOCTRINiE HUMANiE. 



NATUBALIS {f^^ ^ 



CIVIUS 



HISTORIA. 

HiBtoria codestiiim. 
Hutoria meteoronim. 
Historia globi terre et marU. 
"Historia generationum. •{ Historia oollegionun ma- 
jorum, siye dementorum. 
Historia ooUegiorum mi- 
^ norum, siye spederum. 
Historia preter-generationum. 
Historia artium. 

r Ecdesiastica spedalis. 

"Ecclesiastica < Historia ad prophetias. 

I Historia Nemeseos. 
litteraria. 

MemoriielS'''^''^*^ 

^ ri / Historia universalis. 

Chronica J * \ Historia particularis. 
Historia temporum. 
justa. < L «" ^ xcU diuma. 



rl. 



Cinlis 
spedalis* 



12. 



A^tae personarum. 
Relationes actionom. 



Ai^tiquitates. 
^Mera. 
Mixta. 



AFFENDICmS l^^' 

""•"^"^'U^phthcgmata. 
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PHILOSOPHIA. 

DOCTRINA DE DEO ; 

Thbolooia inspirata. 

Thbolooia natubalis. 

Theologiae^ tarn inspiratse quam naturalis, Appendix : Doctrina de angelis et 
spiritibus. 



DOCTRINA DE NATURA ; 



CO 



p^ 

O 



PhilosoDhia Drima -f '^^<^°^*** sdentiaram communia. 
^ ^ \ Conditiones entium transcendentes. 

J Doctrina de prindpiis rerum. 
_ _^ ^ Doctrina de fiabrica rerum. J Doctrina de concretis. 

Doctrina de varietate rerum. i Doctrina de abstractis. 
Mensura motuum. 
Problemata naturalia. 



Appendices Phy 
sicsB 



Metaphydca 



I Pladta antiquorum philosophorum. 

{Doctrina de formis rerum. 
Doctrina de causis finalibus. 



Mechanica. 
Magia. 
Appendices duse 



f Inventoriumopumhumanarum. 



Operativse \ Catalogus polychrestonmi. 



Philosophise naturalis, tarn speculativie 1 \f«thematica 
quam operatiyse, Appendix magna ... J 



JGeometria. 
Arithmetica. 

.Algebra. 
"Perspectiva. 
Musica. 
^ Mixta Astronomia. 

Cosmographia. 

Architectura. 

Machinaria. 



PHILOSOPHIA. 

»CTRINA DE HOMINE. 

! (HocOint de persona f Doctrina de miseriis hominum. 

hominia. \ Doctrina de pnerogativia hominum. 



Doctrina de fiideie f Doctrina de indicadonibng / Fhydognc 



et corporis. 1. Doctrina de ifaiseMJonibag^InterpretatiD 
r Conservstio unitatU. 
Hedidna ... < Curatio morborum. 
(.Prolcmgatio vilee. 

Doctnna de apiraculo sjve anima rationali. 

Doctrina deanimasensibili -( S^"" ^ "*'""?'""'^:5- 
I Doctnna de sensu et aenubili. 
[)octrina de substantia et facultatibui aninue. 
ippendicea doctrine de faeultatibas aninuel ^J^^o 

f,_- .... f Doctrina de inveniendiB aitibuB. 

An i.Ym.ndi ( j,,,,^,^ j^ taeitodi. ii|!.meDa.. 



Jndic. per ayUogiami 



iReductio directa. 
R- ■ 

Ai 
Doctrina de denchia. 
Appendix artia jadicaadi ; Anal<^7a demonstrationnm pro natura Btibjecti. 

An retineodi... 



J 1 ReducBo in 
1 2 JAnilytica.^ 

caadi; Ana „ 
Doctrina de adimiiicaliB 
Doctrina dem 



'P^\Emblema. 
Doctrina de organo ser- f Doctnna de notia renin. 
monis, giTe Gmnima- - Doctrina de locutione. 
tica litteiaria. Doctrina de scriptione. 

Ma^irtUia, aut inidativa. 
EiDterica, vel acroamatica. 
Meftodorum J ^" "phommo^ ant raeUiodice. 
.uy™. J PerasaertioneB.aiitperquiestionea. 

Per iuformationea, aut per antid- 
pationea prioa infnsas, sive im- 
pressaa. 
Method! partes / ^'^^^ '"''"' "^^ '"^ "^' 

j_Limitatio propoaitionuni. 

Doctrina de illnstiatione sermonia, aive Rhetorica. 

,_ _ J. , Di. rColores boni et mali. 

Appendu^eatresRhe- J Antithetarerum. 

•""^ [Formutemlooretoi 

Crimea. 



Bononi activum. 

fBonnmaiHiplei J „ ^uale JBonumpassiTMn.. 

J uu Mmij.ci •, gg„m„ ,;(^, f Offio, generaha. 
I I mnoioiiis... \ Offida reapectiTa. 

~ Dparatum. 



Oeorgica animi, r Doctrina de characteribDa animonun. 

UTC Doctrina de i Doctrina de affectibn*. 

cultnra monun. (.Doctrina deremediia. 
Appendix doetrinK de cultura animi : Congmitaa inter bannm aiunu 



IV 



DOCTRINA CIVILIS; 
Doctrina de conyersatione. 

Doctnna de negotus | Doctrina de ambitu nt«. 

^ _^^ , . ui' ^ ( Doctrina de proferendis finibus imperii. 

Doctnna deimpenoBverepubhca. | Doctrina. dejurtitiauiuversaU. 

POESIS. 

NABRATIVA. 
DKABIATICA. 
PARABOUCA. 



SYSTfiME FIGURfe DES CONNAISSANCES 

HUMAINES. 

From D'Albmbbht's Works, yoI. L p. 333. 



HISTOIRE. 

SACREE. I HisToiRB dbs Propheties. 
ECCLESIASTIQUE. 

CIVILE, 1 fM^moires. 

HiSToniB civiiLEf proprementditeA Antiquit^s. 
" HisToiRB LiTTBRAiRB. [ Hlstoire Complete. 



ANCIBNNE 

BT 
MODERNB 



NATURELLE. 



i^ 



(HiSTOIRB CBLB8TB. 
>.DB8 METBORES. 
DB LA TBRRE BT DE LA MBR. 
HhtoimJ III "^"!t"- 

DBS YBOBTAUX. 
DES ANIMAX7X. 
^DBS BLBMENS. 
"PrODIOBS CELESTES. 
Mbtborbs PRODIOIBUX. 
ECARTS PrODIOES SUR la TBRRE BT SUR LA MBR. 
DE LA * MlNBRAUX MONSTRUBITX. 

Nature. I VEGBTAtrx MONSTRimtTX. 

I AniMAUX MONSTRtn&UX. 
I^PrODIGES DBS BLBMENS. 

Usages TArts. 

DB LA •< MbTIRS. 

^ Naturb. [Manufacturbs. 



PHILOSOPmE. 

MbTAPHYSIQUE GENl^RALE, OU OxTOLOGIE, OU SciENCE DE L*£tR£ EN 
GENERAL. De la PoSSIBILITE, D£ l'ExISTENCE, DE LA DuREE, etC. 



SCIENCE DE DIEU; 



Theolooib naturblle 
Theolooie kevelee... 



RBLIOIONy 

cToUfpar abu8t 
superstition. 

Science des E sprits malfai8ans-{ ?J?^^™^' 

I MAOIE NOIRE. 



SCIENCE DE L'HOMME; 

^ « , r Raisonnable. 

PnEUM ATOLOOIS UNIVERSELLE OU SCIENCE DE L'AMB. -< Cg^-Jtiyg 

turn, J 
Jugement, I Science des Propositioiis. 

' -K«^~«»^ I Induction. 

D^monstra- /Analyse, 
tion. I, Synthese. 
NatureUe, 
A Aiji ' n fPrtnotion. 



M 

S 



Art 

OE 
PBN8BR. 



Art 

DB 

rbtenir. 



Mithode. 
Mimoire, •• 



r Arts ^ 
. Mimoire, J Impnmene. 1 Chiffires 1 ^/^^^ 



delire, 
^de dechiffrer., 

rGestes 



thogrtphe. 



-Signes 



Art 



COMMUNI- * 
QUBR. 



Science l 
de 
rifutrument 
du ditcoun, J 



Gr^nmlre. 



1{ 



OBNERALB. - 



PARTICU- 
UERB 



Pantomime. 
' Ip^clamation. 

I I Hi^roglyphi- 

lCaractereB...< ques. 

I H^diqnes, 
^ OU Blason. 
Proflodie. 
Construction. 
Syntaxe. 
Philologie. 
Critique. 

^^^^" rChoix des Etudes. 
^ \ Maniere d'ensdgner. 

PoMe, OU Versification. 

Science du bien et du mal en gMroL DeadevoinengMraL De la vertum 
De la nee^mUd^itre vertueu^t etc. 
Science 1 NatureUe. 

ulJ^^ f ^^ul""' lco««»««« int^cur, cxt^rieur de terrc, de 



.^"*;|S!. iRhAorique. 



. 1ou/«r^pr«.r que. V^'"™™ 
I denee. J PoUtique. J ,""• 



VI 



PHILOSOPHIE. 

Met A PHYSIQUE DEs Corps, (m Physique generale. De l*Etendue, 
DE l'Impeni^trabilite, du Mouvement, du Vide, etc. 



SCIENCE DE LA NATURE ; 



on 

or 

M 

< 



PURES. 






v."™" •< f Elementaire. 

ttqw, [Algebre \ Infinit^si- f Diff^rentieUe. 



Mecanique. 



,Dynamique. 



MIXTES. " 



[ male. \ Integrale. 
rdn^^t -o S Elementaire. (Architecture militaire. Tactique. 
t^eomecrte. | Transcendante. (Theorie des Courbes. 
Statique. ^J^f^^epr^rementdite. 
^ I Hydrostatique. 

" Dynamique, prcprement diie. 
Balistique. 

Hydrodyna- f JJy^^^^^®- Architecture 
°"*1^^- 1 navale. 

Mtronomie { ^XT*' lo"^^^^^ 
g^om^tri- J P ' [Hydro^phie. 
que, I Chronologic. 

L Gnomonique. 

{Optique, prqprement dite. 
Dioptrique. Perspective. 
Catoptrique. 
Acoustique, 
Pneumatique. 
^Art de conjecturer. (Analyse des Hasards. 

.PHTSICO^MATHEMATiaUES. 

Anatomic /Simple. 

\ CkHnparee. 
Phy8iol(^e. 

{Hygiene, proprement dUe. 
Cosmetique. (Orthop^e. 
Athletique. (GynmastiqiM 
Medecine. J Pathologic. 
Sem^iotique. 

W«- \^^^. 

tiquc. [pharmacie. 
Vet^rinaire. 
Manege. 
Chasse. 
PSche. 
^Tanconnerie. 

^'ra»^P>^y.i,u.. Astrologie {ilS^Lt^JSq-- 

M/t^oroloffie. 

Uranologie. 

A^ologie. 

Geologic. 

Hydrologie. 

Mineralogie. 

fChimie, proprement dite. (Pyrotechnic. Teinture, et 
M^tallurne. 
AlcUmie^ 
Magie naturelle. 



Physique 
particuliere. 



Zooloffie, ... 



Cosmologie, 



Vll 



POESIE. 



PROFANE ; 



{POEME EPiaUE. 
Mabrioai.. 
Epigramme. 
Roman, etc. 



SACREE ; 
Dramatique. •> 



' Tragedie. 

Comedie. 

Opera. 
.Pastorales, etc. 



PARABOLiaUE. | AlLEOORIES. 



iTheorique. 
I^^mentale. 
Vocale. 
Peinture. 

Sculpture, 
Architecture civile, 
Gravure, 



Division of the Intellectual Faculties, from the Manuel 
des aspirants au Baccalaur^at-^s-lettres, 

" iualyser la faculty de connaltre, c est analyser son pro- 
duit, c'est a dire la connaissance. — ^Trois sortes de connais- 
sances : Connaissances ^l^mentaires, connaissances combi- 
n^es, connaissances rappel^es ; de la trois facult^s : percep- 
tion, conception, mSmoire. — La connaissance flementaire re- 
Er^sente trois classes de faits distincts ; les uns constituant 
I forme ext^rieure de I'esprit, ou le monde spirituel ; les 
autres composant la partie superficielle des corps, ou le 
monde materiel ; d'autres, enfin, faisant le fond de ce double 
monde, I'embrassant, Tengendrant, la substance, le temps et 
Fespace, la cause, ce qu*on pourrait appeler le monde divin ; 
de Ici, trois sortes de perceptions : perception interne ou con- 
science, perception externe sensible ou sens, perception in- 
tuitive ou intuition. 

** Les connaissances combin^es se pr^sentent sous deux 
formes qu*il importe de distinguer; tantot la combinaison 
realise un type que la nature ne nous donne pas et qui n*ap- 

I)artient qu k notre intelligence, comme TEneide de Virgile, 
e Jupiter olympien de Phidias : alors elle prend le nom de 
conception po^tique, Tantot la combinaison cherche a 
construire, a I'aide de certaines r^alit^s donnees par I'ob- 
servation, une r^alite que Tobservation ne pent donner, 
comme par exemple quand je veux me figurer d'avance 
r^clipse de soleil ou de lune qui aura lieu a telle ou telle 
^poque, a Taide des renseignemens recueillis sur les Eclipses 
qui ont eu lieu dans le passe ; alors elle prend le nom de 
conception logique.*' — Manuel des aspirants au Baccalau- 
r6at'is4ettres. Philosophie, p. 24. 



CHAMBERS'S DIVISIONS OF KNOWLEDGE, 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO HIS ENCTCLOP.£DU. 



Nahirat, and 
which ii ei-' 



'Seiuiilf; coasting in the perception of phenomen*, or f o^i^nf^^^'* 

entemal olijecW—edled pBtsiOLoOT, or Natuiai,] S™-^ , XJt 

H.™,=,. and which,K!cordingto the different idndii p^Jff^If^ 

ZOOLOOT. 



of auch objects, divide* into „ 



o», 


SaliomI; con- 


aistiug in the 






character! or 


hsbiiudet of 


sensible ob- 


iecta— either 




rWi employed 



Powtri, knd Properlia — called Physics, and 

Natural Philosopht. 
.ibttntctt — called MrrAPBTBics, whicll J Ontoloot. 

aabdivides into \ Pneuuatolob- 

{Analtticb. 
A1.0EBBA. 

^1 Comes. 



Abithiibtic — whence 



Gbom btrt — whence 



QiumlilKt — called' 

PdbeMathbha- 

Tics, — which di' 

<ide«, according to 

ihe lubject of the 

quantity, into ••■ 
Matioiu to OUT hapid-' 

neu — called Religion, Ethics, or NATtFBAi. f Politic 

or the doctrine of Om- - RxLiaimr — whence \ Law, 

CBS, which subdiTides Theoloot, or Rbvxlation. 



Statics 



[Sphxkics. 



a diicovering thdr agreement and ffis^reement ( or tb 
relationi in reipect of troth — called Looica. 

C Latent powert sod ptvptrtin of bodiet / ALCHnir. 

— cdled Chbuistbt — whence '\NAnnijU.HASic,A 

OiTics, Catoptbicb, Diof- r Pbrsfectitb. 

mics— whence ^PAiNTiHa. 

Phonics — whence Music. 
QaaalitUi of Htdbostaucs, HiDBJiiJi.tce. 
, -, . bodies — call- Fnbdmatics. 

I?^ " Matheha- w , 1 ScDLPmitB. 

*■;'- T,p.iwbich,. M.i.AHre— .h....; j^^ „j 

'Rtal, — according to (^ Manuf actdrbs. 

ptyii^ Gbog&apht, HiDsoa&A- f Naviqation. 

1^ PHT^whence \ Coumbbce. 

Slmdure and aeonomj/ of organical bodies, called ANATOtr 
Relaliimi'] 






Ob, 






Animals — called i 



v,„w,u««ri{^™'s-sr- 



BBUTES-Cilldd .1 



rHnNTIKS 
i pALCOtia^ 
[PlBHINe.i 



^ either of J 

SgjHiolieal, em- f Wordt, or articulate signs of ideas — called G baiuu 
ployed in fra-J ^imoriea — called Hkbaldrt. 
miiig ind ap-j TVopet md Pigurei — called Rhetobic. 
plying I, FoilM— called PoBTBT. 



IX 



CLASSIFICATION DES CONNAISSANCES HUMAINES. 

By ampere. 

SCIENCES COSMOLOGIQUES. 

Sciences M athematiques ; 
Arithmologie. G^om^trie. M^canique. Uranologie. 

Sciences Physiques ; 

Physique g^n^rale. Technologie. Geologic. Orycto- 
technie. 

Sciences Naturelles ; 
Botanique. Agriculture. Zoologie. Zootechnie. 

Sciences Medicales ; 

Physique m^dicale. Hygi&ne. Nosologie. M^decine 
pratique. 

SCIENCES NOOLOGIQUES. 

Sciences Philosophiques ; 
Psychologie. Metaphysique. Ethique. Th^I^siologie. 

Sciences Dialegmatiques ; 

Glossologie. Litt^rature. Technesth^tique. P^dago- 
gique. 

Sciences Ethnolooiques ; 
Ethnologie. Arch^logie. Histoire. Hierologie. 

Sciences Politiques ; 
Nomologie. Art militaire. Economie sociale. Politique. 



V 



^- 



PLAN OF THE ENCYCLOPiEDIA METROPOLITANA. 



PURE 
SCIENCES 



■I 



Formal. < 



Real. 



FIRST DIVISION. 

' Universal Grammar. 

Logic : — Rhetoric. 

Mathematics. 
^ Metaphysics. 

{Law : — Morals. 
Theology. 



MIXED 
SCIENCES, 



SECOND DIVISION. 

fMechanics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Pneumatics. 

Optics. 
^Astronomy. 



AND 



APPLIED 
SCIENCES. 



I. 

expkrimkntal 
Philosophy. 



II. 

THK 

FiNB Arts. 
III. 

THE 

Useful Arts. 

IV. 
Natural 
History. 

V. 

Application of 
Natural 
History. 



"Magnetism : — Electro-magnetism. 

Electricity, Galvanism. 

Heat. 

Light. 

Chemistry. 

Sound and Acoustics. 

Meteorology. 

Geodaesy. 
^Poetry. 

Painting. 

Music 

Sculpture. 
• Architecture. 
'^Agriculture, introduced by Political Economy. 

Commerce. 

Manufactures. 
' Introduced by Physiology in its widest sense. 

Inanimate ^--Crystallography, Geology, 
Mineralo^. 

Insentient : — ^Phytonomy, Botany. 
^ Animate : — Zoology. 
' Anatomy. ' 

Surgery. 

Materia Medica : — Pharmacy. 

Medicine. 



BIOGRAPHICAL 

AND 

HISTORICAL. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

AND 

LEXICOGRAPHICAL. 



THIRD DIVISION. 

'Biography chronologically arranged, interspersed 
with introductory chapters of National History, Poli- 
tical Geography and Chronology, and accompanied 
with correspondent Maps and Charts. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

^Alphabetical, Miscellaneous, and Supplementary: — con- 
taining a Gazetteer, or complete Vocabulary of 
Geography: and a Philosophicid and Etymological 
Lexicon of the English Language, or the History of 

^ English words. 



XI 



IDEA LEIBNITIANA BIBLIOTHECiE 
ORDINANDI CONTRACTIOR. 

Op. voL V. p. 213. 



Theologia. 



Biblica. 
Ecclesiastica. 

I Dogmatica. 

Practica. 



-i 



Jurisprudentia. < 



Medicina. 



fHist. Eccles. 
< Concilia. 
I Patres. 

Positiva. 

Polemica. 

Ascetica. 
\Moralis. 

Jus naturae et gentium. 

Jus Romanum et alia jura antiqua. 

Jus Ecclesiasticum humanum seu cano- 

nicum. 
Jus feudale et publicum. 
^ Varia jura recentiora. 

Hymastica et Disetetica. 
Pathologia cum Semeiotica. 
Pharmaceutica. 
Chirurgica. 



V. 



pi. J ,. . rTheoretica,Logica,Metaphy8ica,Pneu- 
-.11 ? 1' " "S matica. 
tellectualis. | practica, Ethica et Politica. 

Mathesis pura, ubi Arithmetical AI- 

gebra, Geometria, Musica. 
Astronomia cum Geographia generali. 

Optica, Gnomonica. 
Mecnanica, bellica, nautica, archi- 

tectonica. 
Opificiaria, omnigena et Ti imagina- 

tionis pendentia. 



Philosophia re- 
rum imagina- . 
tionisseuMa- 
thematica. 



Xll 



Philosophica 
rerum sensi- 
bilium seu 
Physica. 



Philologia seu 
res linguarum. 



HistoriaCivilis. 



^Physica massaruin^ et similium, quo 
pertinet etiam Cbymia, de aqua, igne, 
salibus, etc. 
Regni mineralis. 
^ vegetabilis, quorsum Agricultura 

animalisy quorsum Anatomia 
quoque. 
CEconomica, et opificiaria artificiis phy- 
sicis nitentia. 

Grammatica fLatina, Graeca, etc. 

et Lexica. lO"®'^**^^** 
Rhetorica, ubi Epistolae, Orationes, etc. 
Poetica. 
Critica. 

Universalis. 

Geoffraphia. Hue Genealogica et He- 

raidica. 
Historia Graeca et Romana cum anti- 

quitatibus. 
Historia medii sevi a ruina Imperii Ro- 

mani per Barbaros ad Saeculum su- 

perius. (XVI.) 
Historia nostri temporis, et saeculi su- 

perioris, et nostri. 
Historise gentium. 
Historiae variarum rerum ; buc et vitas 



saltern remissive. 

Historia literaria et res Bibliothecaria. 
Generalia, et Miscellanea. 



TABLE M^THODIQUE OF BRUNET. 

Principal Divisions. 
Theologie ; 

Ecriture Sainte. Philologie Sacr^e. Liturgies. Conciles. 
S. S. P^res. Th^ologiens. Opinions sin^uli^res ; Illumines, 
et autres fanatiques. Religions des Juifs et des Gentils. 
Religions des Chinois, des Indiens, et des Mahometans. 
D^istes, Incredules et Ath^es. 

Jurisprudence ; 
Introduction a Tetude du Droit, et Trait^s G^neraux 
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sur les Lois. Droit de la Nature et des Gens. Droit 
Civil et Criminel. Droit Eccl^siastique. 

Sciences et Arts ; 

Introduction. Traites g&i^raux, Dictionaires Encyclope- 
diques^etc. Philosophic. Logique. Metaphysique. Morale. 
Economic. Politique. Economic politique. Physique. 
Chimie. Histoire Naturelle. M^decinc. Mathematiques 
et Sciences qui en dependent. Appendice aux Sciences. 
Art de la M^moire naturelle et artificielle. Beaux-Arts. 
Arts M^caniques et Metiers. Exercises Gymnastiques. Jeux 
de Soci^t^y Jeux de Hasard et de Calcul. 

Belles-Lettres ; 

Introduction a Tdtude des Belles-Lettres et Cours 
d'^tudes. Grammaire. Rh^torique. Orateurs. Po^tique. 
Pontes. Art Dramatique. Mythologie. Romans. Fa- 
c^ties. Philologie. Polygraphes. Dialogues et Entretiens. 
Epistolaires. 

Histoire ; 

Traites sur la mani^re d'ecrire et d'^tudier THistoire; 
Atlas Historiques, etc. Geographic. Voyages. Chrono- 
logic. Histoire Universelle, ancienne et moderne. Histoire 
des Religions et Superstitions. Histoire Ancienne. His- 
toire Byzantine ou du Bas-Empire. Histoire Moderne. 
Histoire de la Chevalerie et de la Noblesse, avec THistoire 
H^raldique et G^n^alogique. Antiquites. Histoire Lit- 
teraire. Bibliographic. Biographic. Extraits Historiques. 
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Principal Division^. 

Theology. Jurisprudence. Philosophy. Mathematics. 
Astronomy. Physics. Chemistry. Natural History. Botany. 
Agriculture. Zoology. The Medical Sciences. Music. The 
Fine Arts. Architecture. Military Science. Military His- 
tory. Navigation. Naval History. Mechanical and other 
useful Arts. Dictionaries of Arts and Sciences. Histories 
of Inventions. Horsemanship and the Recreative Arts. 
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Geography. Voyages and Travels. History. Antiquities. 
Biography. Bibliography. Literary Journals and Perio- 
dicals. Grammars and Dictionaries. History and Art of 
Writing. History and Art of Printing. Literature. The 
Greek and Roman Classics. English Literature. French 
Literature. Italian Literature. Spanish Literature. German 
Literature. 



LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

THEOLOGY ; 

Holy Scriptures. Priests, Histories and Dictionaries of 
the Bible. Harmonies of the Gospels, and Concordances 
to the Bible. Introductions to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures ; State of the Text ; and History of Trans- 
lations. Commentators and Interpreters of the Holy Scrip-^ 
tures. Manners and Customs of the Jews. Liturgies, Ce- 
remonies, and Government of Churches. Sermons. De- 
fences of Natural and Revealed Religion. Controversial 
Writers. Miscellaneous Divinity. Ecclesiastici Scriptores 
Graeci. Ecclesiastici Scriptores Latini. Theologia Mis- 
cellanea. Ecclesiastical History. Councils. 

JURISPRUDENCE, GOVERNMENT, AND 
POLITICS ; 

Canon and Civil Law. Law of Nations. Treaties, &c. 
Statute and Common Law of England. Government and 
Politics. Political Economy, Finance, Money, Trade and 
Commerce. 

SCIENCES AND THE ARTS ; 

Philosophy. Physics. Natural History. Medicine. 
Mathematics. Mechanic Arts. Fine Arts. Architecture. 
Military Art. 

BELLES-LETTRES ; 

Language, Writing, Printing, &c. Bibliography* 
Grammar, Classics, &c. Poetry and Miscellanies. Livrefs 
Fran9ais, Italiens, &c. 

HISTORY ; 

On the Study and Use of History and Historians. Geb^ 
graphy. Voyages and Travels. Africa. America and the 
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West Indies. Various Antiquities. 
Modern History. Biography. 



Ancient History* 



NOUVEAU SYSTfeME BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 

From the Report of the Select Committee on the British Musemn, 1835, p. 463. 

Sciences. 



Sc. Intellectuelles. 

Th^ologie. 
Jurisprudence. 
Philosophic. 
Histoire. 



Sc. Naturelles. 

Histoire Naturelle. 
MMecine. 
Physique. 
Chymie. 



Sc. Exactes. 

Math^matiques Putes et 
Mi^Ltes. 

Arts. 

Arts Mecaniques. 

Liberaux. 

Oratoires. 

Philologie. 

Linguistique. 
Polygraphie. 
Critique. 



LIBRARY OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Principal Divisions. 
RELIGION. 

Introduction ; 

Treatises on Toleration, on the Right of Private Judge- 
ment, and on the Power of the Magistrate in Matters of 
Religion. Directions, &c., for the Study of Theology. 

Natural Religion ; 

Treatises on Natural Religion and on the Existence of a 
God. 

Revealed Religion ; 

Holy Scriptures. Sacred Philology. Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Theologians Ancient and Modem. Systematic 
Divinity. Moral and Casuistical Divinity. Polemical Di- 
vinity. Pastoral Theology. Hortatory Theology, or Ho- 
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milies, Lectures, and Sermons. Mystical and Ascetic Di- 
vinity. Miscellaneous Treatises in Divinity. 

Historical Divinity, or, the History of Religions ; 

Religious Customs, &c., of the Modern Jews, — ^Talmud- 
ical Writings. History of the Christian Religion. Pagan 
and Mahommedan Religions. 



JURISPRUDENCE. 

Public Universal Law. Ancient, Civil, and Feudal Law. 
Canon Law. British Law. 



PHILOSOPHY. 

Introduction ; 

General Treatises on Human Knowledge, and on the 
Study of Philosophy, Encyclopedias and Dictionaries of 
Philosophy, Arts and Sciences. 



Intellectual Philosophy ; 

History of Philosophy, and the Collective Works of Phi- 
losophers. Metaphysics. Logic. 



Moral and Political Philosophy ; 
Ethics, or Moral Philosophy. Political Philosophy. 

Natural Philosophy ; 

Physics, or Natural and Experimental Philosophy. Che- 
mical Philosophy. Natural History. Medicine. Anatomy. 
Surgery. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

Mathematical Philosophy ; 

History of the Mathematics, Collective Works of Ma- 
thematicians, and General Treatises on the Mathematics. 
Pure Mathematics. Mixed Mathematics. 
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ARTS AND TRADES. 

History of Arts. 

The Liberal Arts ; 

Mnemonics, or the Art of Memory, Natural and Artificial. 
Arts of Writing and Printing. Arts of Design, Painting, 
and Engraving. Architecture. 

The Economical Arts, Trades, and Manufactures ; 
Rural and Domestic Economy. Manufactures. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Prolegomena ; 

Introduction. Geography. Voyages and Travels. 
Chronology. Antiquities. Numismatics. 

Universal History, — Ancient and Modern. 
Particular History,— Ancient. 

Particular History, — Modern ; 

General History of Modern Europe, with the Particular 
History of certain Periods. History of Great Britain and 
Ireland. History of other European Kingdoms. History 
of Asia. History of Africa. History of America. 

Biographical and Monumental History ; 

Biographical History. Monumental or Heraldical and 
Genealogical History. 

Historical Extracts and Miscellanies. 

LITERATURE. 

History of Literature and Bibliography ; 

History of Literature, Languages, and Writing. Biblio- 
graphy. 

Polite Literature ; 

Grammar. Philology and Criticism. Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory. Poetry. Literary Miscellanies. 

the end. 
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